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The  distinguished  historian  Sir  Michael  Howard  once  admitted  that  the 
past,  which  he  aptly  referred  to  as  an  “inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
events,”  could  be  used  to  “prove  anything  or  its  contrary.”1  Howard’s  admis¬ 
sion  exposes  an  underlying  problem  with  history  that  most  historians  prefer 
not  to  acknowledge.  The  past  has  indeed  served  many  masters  and  conflicting 
purposes  over  time;  its  storehouse  of  events  has  been  used  to  validate  or  dis¬ 
credit  practically  every  major  theory,  precept,  or  principle.  While  historians 
are  aware  of  this,  few  of  them  have  actually  taken  the  pains  to  examine  what  it 
is  about  history  that  permits  the  past  to  be  used  in  such  contradictory  ways. 

Their  reluctance  stems,  at  least  in  part,  from  a  fundamental  concern 
that  the  rigorous  scrutiny  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  root  of  the  problem  might,  at 
the  same  time,  reveal  the  limits  of  history — limits  that  might  in  turn  undermine 
the  purported  value  that  history  and,  thus,  historians  bring  to  education,  espe¬ 
cially  military  education.  After  all,  professional  military  education,  more  than 
other  forms,  strives  to  impart  a  certain  level  of  understanding  across  a  broad  ar¬ 
ray  of  topics  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Accordingly,  history  faces  stiff  competition  for  curriculum  space 
from  other  disciplines — the  political  and  behavioral  sciences,  for  instance — all 
of  which  claim  (more  or  less  dubiously)  to  be  more  relevant  to  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  military  leaders  to  address  contemporary  challenges.  The  issue  of  rele¬ 
vance,  for  instance,  while  a  favorite  criterion  of  curriculum  developers,  is  often 
overplayed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  relevance  of  any  particular 
knowledge,  the  shorter  its  shelf-life.  Moreover,  the  problems  that  plague  his¬ 
tory  and  allow  it  to  be  abused  are  essentially  epistemological  in  nature,  and 
thus  afflict  the  political  and  behavioral  sciences  as  well.2  Therefore,  while  this 
article  focuses  on  the  troubles  underlying  history,  it  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  argument  for  replacing  history  with  another  equally  troubled  discipline.  On 
the  contrary,  despite  the  faults  that  will  be  discussed  here,  history  has  much  to 
offer.  But  not  in  the  way  traditionally  thought. 
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The  traditional  argument  in  favor  of  including  history  in  military  ed¬ 
ucation  is  that  the  vicarious  experience  it  offers  is  the  “most  effective  means 
of  teaching  war  during  peace.”3  That  argument,  however,  is  untenable.  There 
is  no  reliable  way  to  determine  whether  such  experience  is  rooted  in  a  close 
approximation  of  the  past,  or  in  a  historian’s  own  imagination.  Military  pro¬ 
fessionals  would  benefit  much  more  by  engaging  in  a  critical  study  of  the  past 
than  by  absorbing  the  anecdotal  incidents  of  history.  Accordingly,  institu¬ 
tions  responsible  for  educating  military  professionals  should  include  a  brief 
course  in  historiography  designed  to  teach  students  what  history  is — a  body 
of  knowledge  that  is  incomplete,  deeply  flawed  in  places,  and  essentially  and 
inescapably  dynamic.  Moreover,  emphasizing  that  students  must  view  the 
past  analytically,  rather  than  vicariously,  facilitates  the  development  of  their 
critical  thinking  skills — skills  that  have  an  enduring  quality  and  will  serve 
military  officers  well  into  the  future. 

History  and  the  Past 

History,  contrary  to  popular  assumption,  is  not  the  past.  The  terms 
are  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  used  interchangeably.  The  past,  simply  put,  is 
what  happened.  History,  in  contrast,  is  the  historian’s  interpretation  of  what 
happened.  As  Michael  Howard  stressed,  history  is  merely  what  “historians 
write.”4  Carl  Becker,  the  renowned  American  historian  of  the  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  put  it  somewhat  differently  when  he  noted  that  history  is  little  more  than 
the  collective  “memory  of  things  said  and  done.”5  Thus,  history  is  just  like  hu¬ 
man  memory — fallible  and  prone  to  selective  recall.  As  such,  it  is  also  highly 
idiosyncratic,  and  inevitably  imperfect.6  Hence,  as  E.  H.  Carr,  a  British  histo¬ 
rian  of  considerable  note,  warned,  one  must  “study  the  historian  before  study¬ 
ing  the  facts.”7 

The  rub  for  historians  is  that  the  available  evidence  concerning  the 
past  is  rarely  sufficient,  or  is  too  abundant,  to  permit  of  only  one  interpreta¬ 
tion.  (Of  course,  one  could  say  the  same  of  the  present.)  Indeed,  historians 
sometimes  resort  to  educated  guesses  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  insufficient  evi- 
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dence.  Natalie  Zemon  Davis,  a  respected  historian  at  Princeton  University 
and  author  of  the  widely  acclaimed  historical  work  Return  of  Martin  Guerre, 
used  her  “historical  imagination”  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  evidence  about 
the  feelings  and  motives  of  her  central  character,  Martin  Guerre’s  wife.8  Da¬ 
vis  essentially  invented  what  Guerre’s  wife  said  and  did  based  on  her  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  attitudes  of  other  women  of  that  period;  Davis  remains  convinced 
that  her  historical  imagination,  cultivated  by  extensive  immersion  in  the 
available  sources,  led  her  to  a  correct  interpretation.  However,  the  lack  of 
hard  evidence  to  support  her  view  means  that  other  interpretations  are  cer¬ 
tainly  possible.  Thus,  while  historians  may  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of 
their  interpretations,  those  views  are  not  necessarily  universal  and  would  not 
necessarily  hold  up  under  cross-examination. 

The  fundamental  problem  for  historians  is  that,  aside  from  being  able 
to  refer  to  such  demonstrable  facts  as  do  exist,  they  have  no  objective  refer¬ 
ences  for  determining  (beyond  a  reasonable  doubt)  to  what  extent  the  histories 
they  write  either  capture  or  deviate  from  the  past.  Put  differently,  they  have 
nothing  resembling  the  scientific  method  to  aid  them  in  determining  whether 
what  they  have  written  is  somewhat  right,  mostly  right,  or  altogether  wrong 
about  the  past.  Quantitative  history,  intellectual  history,  “history  from  below,” 
and  oral  history,  for  example,  each  employ  different  methods.  Yet  none  of  those 
procedures  can  lay  claim  to  the  reliability  of  the  scientific  method — that  is,  de¬ 
veloping  a  question  or  a  hypothesis,  conducting  experiments  to  test  it,  revising 
the  original  hypothesis,  then  conducting  further  experiments  to  confirm  the  re¬ 
vised  hypothesis,  and  finally  reaching  a  conclusion. 

Although  historians  may  begin  their  research  with  a  question  or  hy¬ 
pothesis,  they  cannot  conduct  the  various  experiments  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  main  conclusions  they  have  drawn  about  what  happened  are  in  fact 
valid.9  They  cannot  duplicate  Pickett’s  charge  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  with 
all  the  variables  exactly  as  they  were,  for  instance,  and  then  change  a  few  of 
them  to  determine  whether  the  Confederate  assault  might  have  succeeded  un¬ 
der  different  circumstances:  earlier  or  later  in  the  day,  perhaps,  or  further  to  the 
left,  or  more  to  the  right.10  Nor  can  they  isolate  the  variables  in  a  past  event  for 
closer  study  in  the  same  way  scientists — chemists,  for  example — can  separate 
the  key  elements  in  a  compound.  Removing  all  the  elements  surrounding 
Pickett’s  charge  does  not  make  the  charge  any  easier  to  understand.  In  fact, 
without  the  historical  context,  the  past  is  likely  to  remain  essentially  mute,  un¬ 
able  to  tell  us  much  about  itself.  We  might  not  be  able  to  recognize  Pickett’s 
charge  itself  as  a  charge. 

To  be  sure,  historians  do  have  recourse  to  certain  subjective  mea¬ 
sures — such  as  their  abundant  reviews  of  each  other’s  books  and  access  to  the 
advice  of  other,  perhaps  more  accomplished,  historians — to  aid  them  in  cap- 
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turing  the  past.  However,  subjective  measures  tend  merely  to  reinforce  a  veri¬ 
table  Cartesian  circle  of  interpretation:  historians  write  what  they  do  based  in 
part  on  the  fragments  of  the  past,  but  how  they  see  those  fragments  is  largely 
influenced  by  knowledge  they  have  gained  in  the  present,  including  the  works 
of  other  historians  who  may  indeed  only  be  offering  their  best  guesses  as  to 
what  those  fragments  mean.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  with  historical  inter¬ 
pretations  of  military  thinking  before  the  First  World  War;  historians  tended 
to  view  that  era’s  military  theory  and  doctrine  through  a  “lens  colored  red  by 
the  seemingly  prolonged  and  futile  slaughter  of  1914-18,”  and  thus  rein¬ 
forced  one  another  in  a  series  of  misunderstandings.11  In  addition,  the  impact 
of  recent  events  or  experiences  sometimes  causes  historians  to  focus  on  fac¬ 
tors  and  values  that  are  quite  different  from  what  the  historical  actors  had  in 
mind — perhaps  giving  those  factors  and  values  an  artificial  existence.  Hence, 
the  present,  as  historian  Christopher  Bassford  once  noted,  serves  as  “pro¬ 
logue”  to  the  past.12  As  Carl  Becker  explained,  “Left  to  themselves,  the  facts 
do  not  speak. . . .  [F]or  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no  fact  until  someone  af¬ 
firms  it.”13  And  affirming  a  fact,  of  course,  shapes  how  it  is  understood.  Thus, 
historians  tend  to  see  in  the  past  what  they  have  been  trained  to  see,  or — for 
those  inclined  to  buck  convention  (which  requires  a  certain  training  of  its 
own) — what  they  want  to  see.  Neither  tendency  is  necessarily  wrong.  Y et  nei¬ 
ther  is  necessarily  right,  either.14 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  that  history  is  a  “fable  agreed  upon,”  as 
Napoleon  reportedly  said,  but  that,  except  for  those  accounts  that  blatantly 
contradict  or  disregard  the  available  facts,  the  reader  cannot  determine  objec¬ 
tively  which  history  is  more  accurate  than  another.  Ultimately,  historical 
truth,  like  beauty,  remains  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

History  and  Historical  Truth 

For  their  part,  historians  have  long  struggled  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
objective  references  or  methodologies  in  their  craft.  German  historians  of  the 
19th  century  thought  they  could  arrive  at  a  more  “complete  Truth”  by  insinuat¬ 
ing  the  historian’s  own  intellect  or  spirit  ( Geist )  into  historical  writing.15 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  father  of  modern  history, 
said  that  the  historian’s  spirit  needed  to  become  one  with  the  historical  spirit 
that  “dwells  within  the  sources.”16  Historians  of  the  German  General  Staff  took 
this  approach  to  a  self-serving  extreme,  claiming  that  their  professional  train¬ 
ing  gave  them  a  special  insight,  an  intuitive  feel  or  sense  ( Takt )  for  the  past.17 
Unfortunately,  they  sometimes  used  that  insight  to  rewrite  history  in  ways  that 
supported  their  own  doctrinal  predilections.  More  recently,  a  historian  by  the 
name  of  Terence  Zuber,  who  has  had  experience  in  the  Bundeswehr,  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  similar  claim  of  special  insight  as  a  product  of  his  military  experi- 
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ence  to  support  his  reinterpretation  of  the  Schlieffen  plan.  Other  modern-day 
historians,  such  as  Natalie  Zemon  Davis,  call  it  using  the  historian’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  at  root  differs  little  from  Ranke’s  approach.  Ironically,  then,  the 
historian’s  claim  of  historical  truth  often  rests  on  no  firmer  a  foundation  than 
his  or  her  imagination.  While  imagination  may  play  an  important  role  in  human 
understanding,  it  can  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  mere  wishful  thinking. 

Another  school  of  thought  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  historians  can 
overcome  the  ineluctable  shortcomings  of  subjective  interpretation  by  wholly 
embracing  subjectivism  itself.  Its  central  assumption  is  that  by  arriving  at  “the 
sum  total  of  all  possible  subjectivities,”  historians  can  achieve  an  objective  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  past.18  However,  this  approach  overlooks  the  reality  that  an 
infinite  number  of  subjective  interpretations  of  the  past  are  possible;  we  would 
need  an  eternity  to  accumulate  all  of  them,  and  another  eternity  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  them.  Moreover,  this  view  implies  that  we  must  know  everything  be¬ 
fore  we  can  know  anything,  which — in  an  epistemological  sense — is  patently 
absurd.19  Even  if  we  could  amass  all  subjective  interpretations  of  the  past,  our 
subsequent  interpretation  of  those  interpretations  would  ultimately — and 
quite  paradoxically — be  a  subjective  one. 

Another  approach,  suggested  by  historian  Peter  Novick,  author  of 
That  Noble  Dream,  recommends  that  historians  abandon  the  idea  of  historical 
truth,  or  objectivity,  altogether  and  turn  instead  to  plausibility.20  This  view  re¬ 
sembles  one  recently  put  forward  by  John  Gaddis,  namely,  that  historical  in¬ 
terpretation  should  try  to  reach  “a  consensus  of  rational  opinion  over  the 
widest  possible  field.”21  Plausibility  is  a  prerequisite  to  achieving  consensus. 
However,  these  comparable  solutions  merely  put  history  on  par  with  histori¬ 
cal  fiction.  Fiction  writers,  especially  authors  of  historical  fiction,  such  as 
Michael  Shaara  who  wrote  Killer  Angels  and  other  novels  about  the  Civil 
War,  can  also  lay  claim  to  plausibility.  Shaara’s  depiction  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at 
Gettysburg  is  at  least  plausible,  and  it  is  largely  based  on  the  existing  histori¬ 
cal  literature — the  prevailing  scholarly  consensus — about  Lee.  Thus,  with¬ 
out  an  objective  standard  of  some  sort,  plausibility  hardly  separates  history 
from  popular  fiction. 

Even  if  historians  could  find  a  way  to  write  objective  history,  the  his¬ 
tory  they  would  be  able  to  write  would  still  be  incomplete.  Their  ability  to  write 
about  the  past  depends  on  what  is  or  can  be  known  about  the  past,  and  that 
changes  as  access  to  the  past  changes  and  as  our  ways  of  understanding  change. 
Newly  opened  archives  permit  historians  to  rewrite  history  with  a  more  in¬ 
formed  perspective.  However,  that  perspective  is  not  necessarily  more  com¬ 
plete,  because  new  evidence  tends  to  raise  new  questions,  new  doubts.  Also, 
the  history  considered  true  or  credible  by  one  generation  is  sometimes  com¬ 
pletely  overturned  or  rewritten  by  a  later  one  equipped  with  different  frames  of 
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reference  or  ways  of  understanding.  Military  history  once  focused  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  military  factors,  overlooking  the  roles  of  culture,  politics,  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  for  instance.  Now,  however,  a  new  generation  of  historians  has  made 
military  history  more  comprehensive,  including  the  influence  of  such  cultural 
factors  as  race  and  gender.  Thus,  history — being  what  historians  write — is  dy¬ 
namic  rather  than  static;  it  changes  as  our  knowledge  of  the  past  changes,  and  it 
changes  as  our  ways  of  understanding  change.22 

Yet  these  changes  do  not  necessarily  move  history  forward.  History 
is  not  inherently  self-corrective,  because,  as  every  author  knows,  revisions  do 
not  always  make  a  thing  better.  Practically  everything  of  significance  that 
Azar  Gat’s  book  The  Origins  of  Military  Thought:  From  the  Enlightenment  to 
Clausewitz  offers  as  new  or  original  concerning  Clausewitz’s  thinking  was 
already  said  by  Peter  Paret  in  his  work  Clausewitz  and  the  State,  though  one 
actually  has  to  read  Paret’s  book  to  know  that.23  Moreover,  history  is  often  re¬ 
vised  for  the  sake  of  fame,  if  not  fortune,  or  even  for  the  sake  of  some  rather 
more  sinister  motives:  the  “Holocaust-denial”  literature  comes  to  mind  as 
perhaps  the  most  egregious  example.24  Finally,  so-called  “corrected”  history 
may  arrive,  like  the  proverbial  Owl  of  Minerva,  too  late  to  prevent  major 
harm  to  those  who  desire — or  are  required — to  learn  from  the  past.  The  claim 
that  history  will  eventually  “get  it  right”  is  thus  of  little  comfort,  for  it  is  nigh 
impossible  to  tell  when  the  “right”  history  has  come,  and  the  “wrong”  has  left. 

While  some  historians  have  made  substantial,  even  ground-breaking, 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  none  of  those  contributions  has 
ever  been  complete  enough,  or  so  free  of  error,  as  to  amount  to  the  final  word 
on  a  subject,  despite  many  a  publisher’s  claim  to  the  contrary.  For  instance,  a 
number  of  historical  controversies,  some  centuries  old,  still  remain  unre¬ 
solved.  As  Howard  reminds  us,  such  controversies  usually  end  because  “the 
participants  are  tired  of  them  rather  than  because  a  consensus  has  been  reached 
on  which  all  can  agree  and  which  provides  a  firm  platform  for  the  proclamation 
of  reliable  conclusions.”25  As  a  case  in  point,  historian  Terence  Zuber,  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  recently  cast  some  doubt  on  a  number  of  long-held  beliefs  about 
Germany’s  so-called  Schlieffen  plan  of  1914. 26  Zuber  maintains  that  the 
Schlieffen  plan  was  never  intended  as  an  actual  war  plan,  and  that  it  was  merely 
a  ruse  to  dupe  the  German  parliament  into  increasing  the  budget  for  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  army.27  While  Zuber  exposes  some  of  the  flaws  in  Gerhard  Ritter’s  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  Schlieffen  plan,  which  has  long  stood  as  the  accepted  view,  there  is 
simply  no  compelling  evidence  to  support  Zuber ’s  own  contention.28  Zuber 
recklessly  extends  his  argument  too  far  and,  when  called  out  by  other  historians 
to  present  his  evidence,  generally  resorts  to  the  “special  insight”  his  military 
training  has  given  him,  as  if  that  were  all  the  evidence  needed.  To  be  sure,  our 
understanding  of  the  Schlieffen  plan,  particularly  as  it  is  currently  taught  in  the 
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major  institutions  responsible  for  military  education,  requires  revision.  None¬ 
theless,  we  should  not  fully  accept  Zuber’s  view,  unless  he  produces  some 
compelling  evidence. 

Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  objective  measures  for  historians  means 
that  the  body  of  literature  known  as  history  only  grows  larger,  with  good  and 
bad  contributions  often  sitting  side-by-side  on  library  bookshelves.29  So,  ca¬ 
veat  lector  (let  the  reader  beware). 

Implications  for  Military  Professionals 

Traditionally,  history’s  importance  to  professional  military  educa¬ 
tion  rested  on  the  assumption  that  it  could  “exercise  and  develop”  the  “profes¬ 
sional  judgment”  of  officers  through  the  analysis  and  critique  of  campaigns 
and  battles  of  the  past.30  Since  soldiers  have  few  means  of  practicing  their 
craft  during  peacetime,  so  the  reasoning  went,  the  reading  of  history  offered 
them  a  way  to  acquire  experience  of  war  during  times  of  peace.31  It  was  also 
largely  assumed  that  this  experience,  though  vicarious,  could  teach  the  mili¬ 
tary  professional  the  “lessons”  of  the  past.  The  military  theorist  Sir  Basil  Lid¬ 
dell  Hart  held  this  view,  explaining  that  history  could  show  the  “right 
direction”  to  take,  even  if  it  could  not  give  “detailed  information  about  the 
road  conditions.”32  More  recently,  some  institutions  responsible  for  educat¬ 
ing  military  professionals  have  added  the  goal  of  “historical  consciousness” 
or  “historical  mindedness” — meaning  an  awareness  of  how  change  takes 
place  over  time  and  an  appreciation  for  the  ways  in  which  political,  social, 
and  economic  forces  influence  people  and  events. 

The  passage  below,  drawn  from  an  essay  by  General  John  Galvin,  re¬ 
veals  the  importance  attributed  to  vicarious  experience  in  the  education  of 
military  professionals: 

The  reader  swelters  with  Lawrence  in  the  burning  Arabian  sands  and  learns  the 
brutality  and  fluidity  of  guerrilla  warfare.  He  gasps  at  Chandler’s  description  of 
the  genius  Napoleon  arising  at  midnight  to  dictate  his  orders  through  the  night 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  battle.  He  hammers  at  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
with  Grant’s  memoirs;  overcomes  the  terror  of  the  Burmese  jungle  and  turns 
defeat  into  victory  with  Slim;  unravels  the  conceptual  threads  of  battle  and  ma¬ 
neuver  with  Delbriick;  relates  war  to  nuclear  weapons  to  politics  with  Brodie; 
freezes  in  Korea  with  Marshall  at  the  river  and  the  gauntlet;  and  cries  out  with 
MacDonald  at  the  inanities  of  the  Kali  trail  before  Schmidt. 

In  the  end  he  emerges  as  a  veteran — more  inured  to  the  shock  of  the  unex¬ 
pected,  better  prepared  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  critical  decisions,  and  im¬ 
bued  with  the  human  drama  breaking  upon  leaders  and  led  in  their  march  to 
destiny.  He  knows  the  fine  line  between  foolhardiness  and  courage,  between 
abstinence  and  conviction,  between  disgrace  and  glory.  He  has  had  a  conversa- 
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tion  with  the  soldiers  of  all  time  and  has  shared  their  lives  and  thoughts.  His 
judgment  is  sharpened,  and  he  is  better  prepared  to  lead.33 

What  is  often  overlooked  by  such  claims  is  that  this  vicarious  experi¬ 
ence,  already  highly  dependent  upon  one’s  imaginative  powers,  derives  not 
from  the  past  itself,  but  from  a  historian’s  idiosyncratic  and  imperfect  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  past — a  dubious  foundation,  indeed.  Although  historian  David 
Chandler  was  an  acclaimed  expert  on  Napoleon,  his  portrayal  of  Bonaparte’s 
purported  genius  in  The  Campaigns  of  Napoleon  is  only  one  of  many.34  Any 
reader  would  at  least  want  to  consider  the  views  of  Owen  Connelly,  Geoffrey 
Ellis,  and  Russell  Weigley  as  well.35  S.  L.  A.  Marshall’s  reports  of  combat  ac¬ 
tions  in  Korea  were  not  based  on  his  own  eyewitness  accounts,  but  derived 
mostly  from  selective  interviews  conducted  after  the  fact;  moreover,  they  were 
written  not  with  accuracy  in  mind,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  a  dra¬ 
matic  effect.36  Hans  Delbriick’s  dichotomy  of  battle  and  maneuver  proved  a 
false  one.  He  actually  made  more  significant  contributions  in  the  area  of  histor¬ 
ical  criticism,  by  emphasizing  rigorous  fact  and  source  checking  ( Sachkritik 
and  Wortkritik ) — an  emphasis  that  helped  sweep  away  the  “underbrush  of  leg¬ 
end”  that  generally  surrounded  the  history  of  his  day.37  The  memoirs  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  and  Sir  William  Slim,  though  remarkably  captivating,  are  ultimately 
no  more  reliable  than  human  memory;  both  make  use  of  facts,  be  they  letters, 
dispatches,  or  something  else.38  Yet,  in  the  reconstruction — the  narrative  of 
events — memory  fills  in  the  gaps,  and  the  gaps  maybe  quite  significant  indeed. 
Hence,  the  vicarious  experience,  lessons,  and  historical  consciousness  that  his¬ 
tory  is  believed  to  provide  may  be  based  more  on  fiction  than  fact. 

Even  if  history  were  less  idiosyncratic  and  more  objective,  drawing 
lessons  or  insights  from  the  past  or  building  a  historical  consciousness  would 
still  remain  potentially  dangerous  enterprises.  Each  event  in  the  past’s  “inex¬ 
haustible  storehouse  of  events”  was  caused  by  a  set  of  unique  circumstances  that 
are  never  exactly  replicated,  and  that  historians  can  never  fully  capture.  The  les¬ 
sons  and  awareness  drawn  from  those  circumstances  would  not  necessarily 
prove  valid  in  other  situations.  Consequently,  the  only  lessons  that  history  can 
provide  are  the  kind  that  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  common  sense:  things 
sometimes  happen  that  are  unforeseen,  be  alert,  be  careful,  and  choose  wisely. 
Similarly,  the  historical  consciousness  it  offers  may  be  more  false  than  true. 

History,  Historians,  and  Military  Professionals 

Does  all  this  mean  that  there  is  no  role  for  history  or  historians  in  pro¬ 
fessional  military  education?  Quite  the  contrary.  History’s  saving  grace  is  the 
saving  grace  of  the  humanities  in  general.  Which  is  to  say  it  can  help  students 
understand  that  beyond  the  well-balanced  world  of  simple  mathematics — 
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where  both  sides  of  an  equation  remain  equal — definitive  answers  are  not  al¬ 
ways  possible.  Some  answers  must  await  more  information,  whenever  it  may 
come,  and  some  answers  may  never  be  known.  In  the  world  of  the  humanities, 
as  with  most  of  the  practical  world,  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  decisions 
based  on  incomplete  information,  with  the  understanding  that  the  answer  is 
tentative  and  may  be  completely  wrong.  This  realization  is  an  important  one 
for  those  on  the  path  to  higher  education. 

The  role  that  history  should  serve  in  professional  military  education  is 
not  that  of  a  foundation  for  experiencing  war  vicariously,  but  as  a  way  to  de¬ 
velop  higher-level  critical  thinking  skills.  The  objective  of  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  should  not  be  to  recreate  or  relive  past  battles  (for  that  is  simply 
to  indulge  in  fantasizing),  but  to  move  students  along  a  progression  from  sim¬ 
ple  knowledge  of  facts  to  higher  levels  if  comprehension.  One  model  of  such 
progression  is  the  taxonomy  of  cognitive  outcomes  developed  nearly  50  years 
ago  by  Benjamin  Bloom  and  others,  shown  at  Figure  1 ,39  The  model  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  shortcomings,  regarded  as  too  scientific  by  some  and  not  scientific 
enough  by  others.  Yet,  the  point  is  that  it  is  a  model,  and  models  help  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  potential  outcomes  or  goals  by  providing  a  conceptual  structure. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  under  Bloom’s  model,  the  final  two  stages — 
which  some  experts  consider  of  equal  difficulty — force  the  student  to  employ 
the  very  different  but  complementary  skills  of  creative  and  critical  thinking. 
The  last,  in  particular,  requires  the  ability  to  acknowledge  when  something 
cannot  be  fully  known,  and  why.  The  goal  of  progressing  through  the  taxon¬ 
omy  is  to  build  an  appreciation  for  the  limits  of  rational  thought.  Because  it  fur¬ 
thers  that  appreciation,  history — like  the  other  branches  of  the  humanities — 
offers  something  of  truly  incontrovertible  and,  indeed,  lasting  value,  especially 
for  military  professionals  learning  about  the  complexities  of  strategy. 

Like  any  model,  however,  Bloom’s  taxonomy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  the  new  orthodoxy,  the  institutional  straitjacket  into  which  all 
methods  of  teaching  must  fit.  Indeed,  in  order  to  permit  progress  toward  the 
very  goals  it  articulates,  Bloom’s  taxonomy  must  also  be  subjected  to  rigor¬ 
ous  critical  analysis.  Research  into,  and  examination  of,  other  models  must 
therefore  be  supported. 

Historians  thus  perform  a  valuable  service  in  education  in  general, 
and  professional  military  education  in  particular,  by  facilitating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  critical  and  creative  thinking  skills,  that  is,  by  equipping  students  to  ex¬ 
amine  historical  interpretations  rigorously  and  then  by  holding  them  to  a  high 
standard  when  developing  their  own,  all  the  while  stressing  that  definitive  an¬ 
swers  may  forever  remain  out  of  reach.  Taking  the  historian  out  of  history 
amounts  to  taking  interpretation  out  of  the  past,  leaving  the  reader  with  little 
more  than  sterile  chronicles  of  names,  dates,  and  events — a  solution  that  would 
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Level 

Definition 

Sample  Verbs 

Sample  Behaviors 

Student  recalls  or 

Write 

The  student  will  define 

Knowledge 

recognizes  information, 

List 

the  six  levels  of  Bloom’s 

ideas,  and  principles 

Label 

taxonomy  of  the 

in  the  approximate  form  in 

Name 

cognitive  domain. 

which  they  were  learned. 

State 

Define 

Student  translates, 

Explain 

The  student  will  explain 

Comprehension 

comprehends,  or 

Summarize 

the  purpose  of  Bloom’s 

interprets  information 

Paraphrase 

taxonomy  of  the 

based  on  prior  learning. 

Describe 

Illustrate 

cognitive  domain. 

Student  selects,  transfers, 

Use 

The  student  will  write 

Application 

and  uses  data  and 

Compute 

an  instructional  objective 

principles  to  complete  a 

Solve 

for  each  level  of 

problem  or  task  with  a 

Demonstrate 

Bloom’s  taxonomy. 

minimum  of  direction. 

Apply 

Construct 

Student  distinguishes, 

Analyze 

The  student  will  compare 

Analysis 

classifies,  and  relates  the 

Categorize 

and  contrast  the  cognitive 

assumptions,  hypotheses, 

Compare 

and  affective  domains. 

evidence,  or  structure  of 

Contrast 

a  statement  or  question. 

Separate 

Student  originates, 

Create 

The  student  will  design  a 

Synthesis 

integrates,  and  combines 

Design 

classification  scheme  for 

ideas  into  a  product,  plan, 

Hypothesize 

writing  educational 

or  proposal  that  is  new  to 

Invent 

objectives  that  combines 

him  or  her. 

Develop 

the  cognitive,  affective,  and 

psychomotor  domains. 

Student  appraises, 

Judge 

The  student  will  judge  the 

Evaluation 

assesses,  or  critiques  on 

Recommend 

effectiveness  of  writing 

a  basis  of  specific 

Critique 

objectives  using 

standards  and  criteria. 

Justify 

Bloom’s  taxonomy. 

Figure  1.  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Outcomes. 

likely  please  neither  the  person  who  chronicles  the  events  nor  the  person  who 
must  read  about  them.  For  their  part,  historians  are  after  what  Jack  Flexter,  one 
of  the  more  famous  and  controversial  of  historians,  once  called  that  “elusive 
entity — the  Truth.”40  They  want  to  understand  what  really  happened,  whether 
or  not  it  is  actually  possible  to  do  so,  and  then  to  explain  why  it  happened.  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  need  professionals  possessed  of  just  such  a  “determi¬ 
nation  to  find  things  out,”  whether  they  succeed  or  not.41  Thus,  the  most 
valuable  contribution  that  history  and  historians  can  make — and  why  they 
should  remain  integral  to  higher  education — is  that  they  attempt  to  understand 
things  that  lie  outside  the  realm  of  certainty.  Their  answers  may  be  flawed,  but 
it  would  be  unsatisfactory  for  the  human  species  to  limit  itself  to  knowing  only 
those  things  that  can  be  verified  by  the  scientific  method. 
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Similarly,  professional  military  education  must  equip  students  to 
understand  the  difference  between  historical  reality  (which,  like  the  reality 
of  the  present,  we  may  never  fully  know)  and  attempts  to  describe  it.  It  must 
refrain  from  reinforcing  the  tendency  among  military  students  to  regard  his¬ 
tory  as,  in  Liddell  Hart’s  term,  a  “sentimental  treasure.”42  Military  profession¬ 
als  are  better  served  by  learning  to  be  critical  of  the  history  that  historians 
write,  by  building  a  habit  of  rigorously  scrutinizing  facts  and  sources,  and  of 
detecting  biases  and  specious  arguments,  and  by  developing  an  eye  for  pene¬ 
trating  the  myths  that  surround  the  past.  They  should  regard  the  history  they 
read,  as  Gaddis  advises,  as  something  between  art  and  science.43  They  must 
learn  that  a  prerequisite  to  building  a  strong  argument  is  the  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  weak  one. 

To  be  sure,  military  professionals  will  find  this  difficult  to  do  because 
throughout  their  careers  they  have  been  searching  for  commonalities — parallels 
and  patterns — that  permit  them  to  accumulate  knowledge  and  arrange  it  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  available  for  application  later.  They  have  not  necessarily  been  look¬ 
ing  for  formulae,  but  their  emphasis  has  been  on  accumulating  and  distilling 
knowledge  rather  than  analyzing  and  evaluating  it.  They  have  been  sorting 
through  vast  amounts  of  data  seeking  objective  truths — or  signposts  that  point 
out  the  “right  direction,”  as  Liddell  Hart  mentioned — that  they  can  trust  to  guide 
them  in  the  future.  However,  they  need  to  remember  that  the  signposts  they  ex¬ 
tract  from  history  may  be  valid  only  for  a  landscape  that  differs  significantly 
from  their  own  in  terms  of  time,  space,  and  local  inhabitants. 

As  military  professionals  begin  to  move  through  Bloom’s  taxonomy, 
they  will  eventually  come  to  understand  the  limits  of  history.  As  they  do  so,  his¬ 
tory  will  fall  from  the  pedestal  on  which  they  had  once  placed  it.  After  all,  they 
once  thought  history  and  the  past  were  the  same.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  value 
of  history  as  a  means  to  help  them  move  toward  more  sophisticated  levels  of 
understanding  will  grow.  With  a  little  patience  and  persistence,  they  may  even 
write  a  history  of  their  own. 
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